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Early Examples of Student 
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By H. G. GOOD 


the period of the democratic revolutions. Among these 

schools were those of Martin Planta and Emanuel Fel- 
lenberg, of Froebel at Keilhau in Germany, and of Thomas 
Wright Hill and his sons in England. Martin Planta came 
from a peasant family in the Grisons and was educated in 
Zurich. Before he was twenty he had begun to plan a new kind 
of school which received government approval in 1760 and 
which was opened in the following year at Haldenstein in 
Switzerland. The school was of the type to which Basedow 
later gave the name, Philanthropinum. A system of student 
self-government was used to prepare the pupils for participa- 
tion in democratic political life." Under Planta, the school was 
successful; under his successor it languished and closed. 

The schools of Fellenberg at Hofwyl have been described 
many times and his manual-labor education was widely copied 
about 1830 in the United States. The manual-labor system as ~ 
it was used by Fellenberg was somewhat like the Cincinnati or 
Antioch co-operative plan except that the schools had their own 
industries and farms. In the United States the manual-labor 
feature was often introduced not for its educational value but 
merely as an opportunity for boys to earn their way in school; 
and when the institutions found themselves unable to balance 
their books the scheme was quickly dropped. The student- 
government feature of the Fellenberg schools is not so well 
known. An American description of this feature is as follows: 

The first institution in which manual labor appears to have been 
combined with literature and science was established many years since 
by Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, Canton Bern, Switzerland. .. . 


y the pe began to undertake student self-government in 


1 Hunziker, Otto. Geschichte der schweizerischen Volkschule. Zurich: F. Schulthess, 
1881-1882. Vol. I., pp. 220-24. 
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Hofwyl was an independent, self-governing community, regulated 
by a constitution and by-laws formed by the pupils themselves. It had its 
code of laws; its council of legislation; its representatives; its civil officers; 
and its treasury. It had its annual elections, and each member had 
an equal vote; its labors and duties in which all took an equal share. 
It proposed, debated, and enacted its own laws independently even of 
Fellenberg himself, and never, writes one of the pupils after he had left 
it, “never perhaps were laws framed with the more single eye to the 
public good, nor more strictly enforced by those who framed them.” 

The same writer considers this circumstance of forming the school 
into an independent juvenile republic as the great lever that raised the 
Hofwy] establishment to the height that it ultimately attained. It gave 
birth, he says, to public spirit and to social virtues. It awakened in the 
young republicans an interest in the public welfare, and a zeal for the 
public good.” 

This passage appears to have been written from firsthand 
knowledge of Hofwy] but, since the author supports his descrip- 
tion with a former student’s evaluation of the plan, he probably 
was not himself a former student because in that case one may 
suppose that he would have given his own judgment. The 
American who was most competent to describe and evaluate 
Hofwyl was Robert Dale Owen, but he was a former student, 
and there are other reasons why he was probably not the author 
of the quoted passage. It may have come from the pen of 
Anthony Morris, who, after visiting Fellenberg, established a 
school near Philadelphia in 1826.° 

Morris appealed to Fellenberg for a teacher; but the Swiss 
educator replied that thirteen European agricultural schools 
were drawing teachers from his schools and that none was free 
to come to America.* A few years later, however, in 1831, a 
teacher direct from Hofwy]l, F. A. Ismar, came and was engaged 
by Morris to conduct the manual-labor department of his 
school.” Whether Morris’ school or any American manual- 


* Report of the joint committees of the City and County of Philadelphia of the 
Working Men’s Party (1830); quoted from A Documentary History of American Indus- 
trial Society (John R. Commons, and others, eds., Cleveland, 1910), Vol. V., pp. 104-105. 
The system of student government at Hofwyl is given only brief mention in A Year 
in Europe (New York, 1823) by John Griscom who visited the schools in 1818: “The 
internal or civil government (if it may be so called) of the school is regulated by a 
constitution and by-laws, administered by the pupils themselves, and for which object they 
have their legislative and executive officers, under the supervision of the principal” 
(Vol. I, p. 397). See also, Schmid, Paul, PAillip Emanuel von Fellenberg. Aarau, Switzer- 
land, 1937. p. 45, 66 ff. 

® Baltimore American Farmer, April 20, 1837. 

“Boston American Journal of Education, June, November, 1827, pp. 374-76, 698, 699. 


* Washington National Intelligencer, January 4, 1831; Baltimore American Farmer, 
April 8, 15, 22, 1831. 
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labor school at any time attempted to incorporate the student 
self-government features of Hofwyl is not known. Most of 
these schools, in any event, had only a limited and temporary 
success. Fellenberg’s own schools at Hofwyl were closed within 
four years after the founder’s death. 


ROEBEL’s first school, opened near Keilhau in 1816 and 

moved to that village the following year, was a school for 
boys. It gave a general education and prepared the pupils to 
enter the university or to go into practical work at eighteen or 
later. The school had a self-government system and a student 
court, briefly described by one of its pupils, Georg Moritz 
Ebers, who later became a scholar and famous writer. At the 
time when Ebers was a pupil, the head of the school was no 
longer Froebel but Barop. Ebers wrote: 


If any act really worthy of punishment . . . was committed by any 
of the pupils, Barop summoned us all, formed us into a court of justice, 
and we examined into the affair and fixed the penalty ourselves. For 
dishonorable acts, expulsion from the institute; for grave offenses, con- 
finement to the room . . . for lighter misdemeanors the offender was 
confined to the house or court-yard. If trivial matters were to be 
censured this Areopagus was not convened.° 


This description suggests that the court was controlled not by 
the students but by the staff and was convened by the head of 
the school who may have presided over its deliberations. Ebers 
also said: 


We, the judges, were rigid executors of the punishment. Barop 
afterwards told me that he was frequently compelled to urge us to be 
more gentle. Old Froebel regarded these meetings as means for coming 
into unity with life.” 


Keilhau eventually became a public Realschule and its character 
was completely changed. 


“hae Hazelwood School of Thomas Wright Hill, located in 
the outskirts of Birmingham, England, had the most fully 
developed of these four student-government plans. The school 
was contemporary with Keilhau and Hofwy], but there is appar- 
ently no evidence that it was influenced by either. It would 
seem more likely that in that period when interest in liberal and 


* Ebers, Georg. The Story of My Life. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1893. 
pp- 166-67. 
 Tbid., p. 167. 
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popular government was growing, these different school found- 
ers independently discovered similar educational devices. Of 
Thomas Wright Hill and his four sons, who aided him in 
developing Hazelwood School, it is definitely known that they 
shared in the liberal and utilitarian opinions of Priestley, Ben- 
tham, and James and John Stuart Mill. They gave expression 
to these views, not only through their system of student govern- 
ment, but also in an explicit philosophy of education.* Appar- 
ently, little attention was given to the Hazelwood experiment in 
the United States, but it is said that Thomas Jefferson used a 
copy of the Hills’s Public Education when he was developing 
his plans for the University of Virginia.° 

We shall briefly paraphrase the Hills’s description of their 
school government. On the first page of Public Education they 
explain that the two great departments of education are govern- 
ment and instruction. Government is to be used, not merely as 
a means of administration or to maintain “discipline,” but to fit 
young men for active citizenship and civil life. By making laws 
and administering them in school, boys are to learn to under- 
stand how laws are, and ought to be, made and administered 
in the world. School government is to be a means of political 
education. For government, they say, we put all possible power 
in the hands of the boys themselves. There is a congress of 
boys, elected by themselves, in which the laws of the school are 
proposed, debated, and enacted. Our judicial establishment 
consists of a jury-court, with a judge and a prosecutor, and this 
is a court of record, holding regular sessions on Wednesday 
afternoons; but slight offenses are tried before a magistrate. 
There is an executive department with officers to carry out and 
enforce the laws.*° This constitution with its distribution of 
powers between the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments was framed by the second of the sons, Rowland Hill, and 
we may safely guess that he had a copy of the Constitution of 
the United States before him. 

Hazelwood School, in its day, had a considerable measure 
of success but few imitators. There were many visitors, includ- 


® Public Education: Plans for the Government and Liberal Instruction of Boys in 
Large Numbers as Practiced at Hazelwood School. Second Edition. London, Printed for 
C. Knight, 1825. 390 pp. (A Library of Congress copy of this rare book has, on the title 
page, the endorsement: “W. R. Johnson, Esq., from his friend, J. G. Carter.’’) 

®Whitridge, Arnold. Dr. Arnold of Rugby. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1928. p. 125. 

° Public Education, passim. 
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ing Jeremy Bentham, Lord Brougham, DeQuincey, Malthus, 
George Grote, who removed two nephews from Eton to enter 
them at Hazelwood, and Robert Owen—a list not only dis- 
tinguished but deeply utilitarian in color. One of Grote’s 
nephews assisted in founding a school on the Hazelwood pattern 
at Stockholm.** The two younger sons, Edwin and Arthur Hill, 
established a similar school at Bruce Castle, near London. This 
was, a few years later, visited by a noted American educator, 
Alexander Dallas Bache.’* After the father died and the sons 
were drawn into other work, the schools were closed. Thomas 
Arnold, who was at Rugby, not far away, just when Hazelwood 
was at the peak of its success, never mentions it. The Hills were 
middle-class, utilitarians, and heretics. No good could come out 
of such folk and, besides, Arnold had a student-government 
plan of his own. 

We have considered only one feature of the Hazelwood 
School, its scheme of student self-government. The school was, 
in other ways, radically experimental but it was the self- 
government that most profoundly impressed George Grote and 
Thomas DeQuincey. The Hazelwood School at least tried to 
use the very rules of the school to cultivate the sense of justice 
by inviting the boys to obey, and to enforce, laws of their own 
making, to create and to rule their own social order. DeQuin- 
cey’s general verdict is that the new system of education was 
excellent in the hands of its founders, but that he hesitated to 
recommend it for general adoption. 


“a four schools which we have mentioned were all board- 
ing schools in which pupils and teachers formed a closed 
society and lived in intimate association for twenty-four hours 
of every day. In the United States, where the system of public 
education was being developed at the time when these schools 
flourished, the aim was to provide the widest possible degree of 
educational opportunity at reasonable cost to the largest num- 
ber of people, a people spread out over the vast areas of our 
country. The boarding school was clearly impossible even if it 
had been considered desirable. Such self-government by the 
students as we have been able to introduce into our day schools 


" Whitridge, Joc. cit. 

2 Bache, Alexander Dallas. Report on Education in Europe to the Trustees of the 
Girard College for Orphans. Philadelphia, 1839. p. 409 ff. Bache did not approve of the 
self-government plan; but he writes as though he had not comprehended its purpose. 
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has had to reckon with difficulties which the compact, well- 
staffed boarding school does not have to meet. The boarding 
school has other defects, peculiar to its own form. One cannot 
have everything, even in educational theory, and certainly not 
in practice. Yet Robert Dale Owen proposed a “State Guard- 
ianship System” which would have made the boarding school 
basic in public education. He aimed at absolute equality in food, 
clothing, and instruction, all of which were to be supplied at 
public expense. The schools were to insulate the children from 
the evils and vices of the world and to produce in one generation 
the republican equality and simplicity of Jefferson’s ideal state.”® 

The most recent biography of Robert Dale Owen reports 
that the six essays in which he developed this utopian scheme 
for reforming society were warmly received and widely copied 
in the press.“* The plan never had any chance for adoption, but 
it shows the influence of Hofwyl upon one of the most public- 
spirited and humanitarian of its students. [Vol. XXIV, No. 5] 


¥ 7 v 


I The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library, Mr. 
Fremont Rider, of Wesleyan University, proposes a solution 
of the problems presented by the steady increase of books in 
research libraries. Yale University, for example, which owned 
fifty thousand books in 1849, and over two million in 1928, has 
an expectancy of more than two hundred million volumes fifty 
years from now. 

Mr. Rider’s plan is to micro-print the entire contents of a 
volume on one side of a card, the other side of which contains a 
printed abstract of the contents. The book can then be disposed 
of, the cards sent to research libraries, and the material be made 
available to the reader who has only to insert the card in a 
reading machine. This simple procedure would do away with 
the difficulties of housing, cataloguing, and circulating, which 
beset librarians all over the country. 


A Documentary History of American Industrial Society. Vol. V, pp. 165-74. 

™ Leopold, R. W. Robert Dale Owen: A Biography. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1940. p. 93. (The essays were originally published in the New 
York Daily Sentinel, in April, 1830.). 


Teacher Supply and Demand: 
Investigations Reported in 1944 


By R. H. ELIASSEN anno EARL W. ANDERSON 
r Nn publications covering teacher supply and demand 


appearing in 1944 were focused, for the most part, upon 

the critical shortage of public-school teachers. Major 
phases emphasized were the great numbers of teachers who 
have left the profession to go into military and non-military 
services, the large proportion of teachers now qualified only 
through emergency certification, the seriously decreased enroll- 
ments in teacher-training curriculums, the relatively low finan- 
cial attractiveness of teaching, and the possible ways in which 
the teacher shortage can be met immediately and in the future. 

Studies appearing during the year include a national survey 
of reports from teacher-placement offices (23), state depart- 
ment of education publications (7, 17, 31, 50, 51, 54, 55), a 
dissertation from Missouri (12), several significant studies of 
teacher recruitment at the University of Florida (11, 36, 37), 
four important studies made by the Office of Education (19, 
22, 25, 48), and three significant reports from data secured by 
the National Education Association (22, 29, 41). Two reports 
containing recent startling facts were the nation-wide investiga- 
tion made by Elder (15) and the “National Education Associa- 
tion Leaders Letter” Number 30 which summarizes the situation 
up to December 31 (22). 

The data on the teacher shortage is quite alarming. “Stud- 
ies have revealed an acute manpower crisis in elementary and 
secondary schools” (22). Some of the most interesting infor- 
mation presented in the reports follows: 


Approximately one-third of the trained teachers in the United 
States (280,000) have left teaching since Pearl Harbor (19). 
One teacher in seven is new in his position in 1944-45; one in ten 
holds an emergency certificate; one in five is paid less than 
$1,200 a year, whereas 28,000 are paid less than $600 a year. 

There were 10,000 vacancies in October, 1944 (22). 

Only 38 men are now enrolled in senior classes of the nine Wis- 
consin state teachers’ colleges (54). 

There is no decided tendency for those who have left teaching for 
industrial jobs, business, or the armed forces, to return to the 
profession (43). 

119 
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When the war is over and thousands of emergency teachers leave 
their positions, the need for teachers may be more acute than at 
present (30). 

School enrollments are expected to reach an all-time high in the 
1950’s (43). In 1955 there will be 2,000,000 more children 
in our schools than there were in 1940. This will call for an 
additional 100,000 teachers (15). 

New needs and an expanded program will demand the services of 
400,000 teachers for new positions following the war (44). 


Shortages of teachers occurred in all areas of teaching. 
Those listed most often by the analysts were in the order named: 
vocational agriculture, physical education and coaching for 
boys, industrial arts, science, mathematics, business education, 
music, rural, elementary, physical education for girls, health 
education, home economics, social studies, English, foreign lan- 
guages, higher education, art, nursery school, special classes, 
and nursing education. 


i‘ SEEMS to be the almost universal opinion of those who have 
studied the problem that the very low salaries in teaching 
have been the greatest influence bringing about the present 
crisis. “To remedy this situation in time—which is to say this 
year or next—we shall have to pay for qualified teachers, 
compete with industry, if necessary” (13). Waller (59) and 
Herlinger (28), however, believe that low salaries in the pro- 
fession gave a convenient excuse for leaving it to those who 
already had a deep dissatisfaction which the war opportunity 
crystallized into action. Other common causes listed for the 
teacher shortage are adverse teaching conditions such as poor 
accommodations, needless restrictions on the teacher’s social 
life, calls to the armed services, marriage of women teachers, 
reduced enrollments in teacher-training institutions, and the 
patriotic urge to enter occupations directly related to the war. 

The present situation brings many adverse conditions to the 
schools. The loss of many key faculty members has lowered 
the qualities of school services (11). Many departments and 
numerous services have been eliminated throughout the coun- 
try. One of the first casualties is the student health services 
with school nurses and physicians. Many schools are function- 
ing without regular physical-education teachers and coaches. 
More than 4,000 agriculture teachers have left teaching during 
the past two years, making it necessary for 1,241 departments of 
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agriculture to close for the duration (18). Teachers’ loads have 
been increased, classrooms overcrowded, and pupils’ activities 
seriously curtailed, resulting in much disorganization and the 
lowering of morale. 

There have been some beneficial effects, however, that may 
become permanent. Efforts are being made to establish teach- 
ers’ salaries on a basis that corresponds with the importance of 
the services to the community. Some of the other reforms now 
being put into practice are the elimination of many small 
schools, the acceptance of married women as teachers, improved 
provisions for teachers’ tenure, retirement, and sick leaves, and 
better teaching conditions for inexperienced teachers. Com- 
munity apathy toward the schools is being superseded by co- 
operativeness and sensitivity to the importance of good schools 
and adequately trained and rewarded teachers. Frazier states 
that “while action to meet the country’s number one teacher 
personnel problem has been unduly slow, there are encouraging 
signs of public concern over the damage to the schools” (20). 


oo is considerable stress on ways of improving the situ- 
ation; two reports were given over entirely to this aspect 
of teacher supply and demand (20, 48). These listed fifteen 
and eighteen methods, respectively, which are now being used 
or recommended for use in our schools. Studies made by Mead 
and his associates at the University of Florida are quite signifi- 
cant in terms of techniques of meeting the teacher shortage (11, 
36, 37). The two techniques utilized most widely were in- 
creased salaries for teachers and the modification of teacher- 
certification standards. It was reported that all but two states 
resorted to the issuing of emergency certificates. In the fol- 
lowing table the techniques utilized have been consolidated and 
combined into 29 distinct types and have been arranged in the 
order of the frequency of their mention: 


Times 
Mentioned 

b.. Ineredeinp talamies 00 TEAGNENS... 5. 2c 6 5 oe cs eke ee. 16 

2. Giving emergency certification and making other certification 
SERRANO oS 5 oan ts a Gara aco nlp SR a astorca Dh nd sn A ia te 10 

3. Reinstating married women who were former teachers.......... 10 

4. Consolidating and eliminating of courses and schools, and increasing 
GERBER eis binlsra tora en eR caine mee ete ao ee Ate ae 4 

i ee i NN sos eas aes RHE a Oe ends 6 

6. Providing in-service and refresher education for teachers........ 6 
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7. Improving working conditions for teachers, and making better pro- 
visions for their home life and recreational life............... 4 

8. Giving more adequate recognition, rewards, and appreciation of 
fine Vite aCnhen WeeMNICes 6k 2 eine - see mien oe See 4 


g. Replacing men with women and transferring teachers to fields 
where shortage is critical... . 


Pa pine a tecaale foetiog wk A Ae eh 4 
FOmcreasine Meschers NOAds 2.068. 2c ee eee es setae esha soes 5 
11. Employing teachers from other systems and other states......... 3 
12. Employing inexperienced teachers when available............. 3 
13. Utilizing teachers in training for actual teaching; this to take the 
i GE UE IN Se isa 5 FR 5K He Kane nee 3 
14. Accelerating college programs in training teachers............. 3 
15. Sharing special teachers with other systems................... 3 
16. Assigning valuable teachers who are drafted to military services to 
teaching as their war effort. This is done in England.......... 2 
17. Reinstating, without loss in salary or tenure status, teachers on leave 
DOR HWaAT OCRU ICES co 8 2 oil eon a Sua witicro yet ours <-zista cece Shee ie Se ce ete 2 
18. Providing more adequate guidance for teachers in training....... 2 
19. Operating schools on two or more shifts daily................. 2 
20. Making application for military deferment for necessary teachers.. 2 
21. Alternating subjects in the school program................... I 
22. Decreasing the number of extra-curricular activities............ I 
23. Supplementing high-school curriculum with extension and cor- 
ana ieee heater Wed ee ehhieenerere I 
24. Arranging a hiring calendar among schools................ I 
25. Lengthening of school day, week, year, and elimination of holidays I 
26. Giving preference to former teachers in demobilization......... I 
27. Utilizing high-school pupils as assistant teachers............... I 
28. Canvassing all sources where teachers may be found........... I 
29. Taking of immediate steps by the Government to encourage and 
assist states in their efforts to secure adequately educated teachers.. 1 


In addition to the techniques which have been designated 
as immediate, there are others that are more rightly called long- 
term recommendations. Many of the reports recommended 
that state programs providing for teacher welfare be under- 
taken or improved, and that continuous state studies of teacher 
supply and demand as well as teacher placement be carried out 
(14, 20, 27, 33, 37, 49). Sixteen reports stressed the organiz- 
ing of state and national programs of teacher recruitment as 
one of the necessary steps to be taken to provide better-qualified 
teachers in the future. Seven states—New York, South Dakota, 
Missouri, West Virginia, Florida, California, and Pennsylvania 
—have made significant beginnings in such programs. In Penn- 
sylvania, an important commission on teacher recruitment is at 
work, with each member having some specific work to do. Thus, 
one member is working with the colleges, another is directing 
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recruitment in the high schools, a third is concentrating on co- 
operation with high-school guidance personnel, while a fourth 
is developing publicity programs to be used in radio and movies. 
Herlinger, who has been investigating teacher recruitment in 
the Mt. Lebanon (Pennsylvania) High School, reports that in 
his school an original number of 8 students interested in teaching 
expanded to 33 when teachers and the administration made a 
point of interesting them in teaching (28). Ludeman, from 
South Dakota, lists seven techniques to be used in a state- 
wide program of teacher recruitment—namely, preparing 
recruitment posters, securing the co-operation of high-school 
teachers, granting scholarships to deserving students, enlisting 
the co-operation of Future Teachers of America Clubs, provid- 
ing systematic speech services by professors of education, 
offering free college tuition, and seeking co-operation from 
organizations such as Parent-Teacher Association, American 
Legion, and American Association of University Women (33). 

The present situation in teaching is serious and somewhat 
alarming, but it is also one of the most challenging times in the 
history of education. Great gains can come to the profession if 
we present a united front and enlist the co-operation of all 
agencies interested in social welfare. 


Only through teaching can the long campaign for human progress be 
won. Let us with every ounce of strength wage World War II on to 
victory. At the same time let us man the battle stations of education. 
Only men and women of ability and long vision can do the work of the 
schools—the making of citizens who are wise enough and brave enough 
to establish and maintain a dynamic world order without war (22). 
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CCORDING to the findings of a study made by J. Wayne 
A Wrightstone for the Ohio State University Evaluation 
of School Broadcasts, there is no significant difference in educa- 
tional effectiveness between school broadcasts direct from the 
radio studio and transcriptions of the same broadcasts. 

The implications of this study for increased use of record- 
ings in regular classroom instruction are obvious. Hundreds of 
excellent recorded programs, ranging in length from a few 
minutes to an hour, and covering every subject in the elemen- 
tary- and the secondary-school curriculum, are available to 
schools at minimum cost. With a transcription library at the 
school’s disposal, the conflict between school schedules and 
radio programs no longer limits the use of the rich supple- 
mentary instructional material which radio has made available. 


Pitfalls in Acceleration 
By RUSSELL B. SMITH 


(): of the by-products possibly attributable to the pre- 


vailing world conflict is the increased emphasis upon 

accelerated educational programs. This issue has mani- 
fested itself in various forms. Programs of education for mili- 
tary service probably have been the outstanding exemplifica- 
tions of this acceleration. The efficiency of these programs has 
been heralded throughout the land. They have attained their 
ends by utilizing short cuts, eliminating seeming nonessentials, 
and otherwise finding ways and means of arriving at the finished 
end product in the shortest time. 

Colleges and universities finding themselves constrained to 
furnish quickly for military service physicians, dentists, engi- 
neers, and others technically proficient have generally resorted 
to an “in session all the year” program. Those already on the 
quarter plan have emphasized the summer quarter and publi- 
cized the slogan, “School begins in June.” Those on the semester 
plan have developed a three-semester year. All have “cut 
corners” by curtailing normal school holidays and otherwise 
abbreviating requirements both of time and content. 

At least one large university, Ohio State University, has 
conducted an extensive experiment and evaluation of an accel- 
erated program. The experiment has been under the direction 
of S. L. Pressey of the Department of Psychology. The experi- 
ments and results are described in several articles in the Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN. 

An over-all view of the experiment appears in the first of 
a series of articles. In this particular article of the series, the 
author claims that “programs of educational acceleration may 
render a major service in breaking up an unfortunate and 
largely unrealized educational lock step.” Although the mean- 
ing of the last phrase of this quotation is not clear, it evidently 
is the author’s purpose to claim that lock step is characteristic of 
educational programs and prevents the realization of certain 
ends he considers desirable. 

The author also points out that the typical graduate of the 
College of Education of Ohio State University during the past 
twenty years “entered school at six, spent twelve years in ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools, and four years in college.” He 
shows, furthermore, that only 6 per cent of 733 students in the 
last three classes studied availed themselves of the possibilities 
of the four-quarter plan to complete their college courses in 
less than four calendar years. On the contrary, 25 per cent 
were in residence 13 quarters and 29 per cent, 14 quarters or 
more. The author asks why this situation should obtain. 

Ina series of tables Mr. Pressey points out that the younger 
students did somewhat better academic work than the older 
ones, that their general ability, as indicated by tests, is some- 
what higher, that participation in extra-curricular affairs was 
decidedly greater in the younger group, and that the younger 
graduates were as successful in their first responsible teaching 
as were the older graduates." 

Another article points out that well-considered acceleration 
should mean greater productivity. The authors studied 400 
persons prominent enough to be given a page or more either in 
the Dictionary of American Biography or Current Biography. 
They found that the older group completed its education at an 
average age of 18.9 years and made its first significant accom- 
plishment at the average age of 26.2 years. For the younger 
group of these persons, the figures are 21.9 years old, and 28.2 
years, respectively. 

It is argued that since “there is evidence that greatest intel- 
lectual vigor and productivity also come relatively early in 
adult life,” judicious acceleration may benefit society by not 
wasting a year or more of precious youthful vigor and 
enthusiasm.” 

A third article describes an experiment with 108 students 
entering the University in the summer and autumn quarters of 
1942. Two kinds of acteleration were recognized in this experi- 
ment: a credit load of 20 hours per quarter instead of the usual 
16, and the use of the summer quarters for the accumulation of 
academic credit. The device of obtaining credit by taking an 
examination instead of attending classes in the usual way was 
used somewhat also. Thirty-four of the 108 dropped out of 
the program before the end of the second quarter. There was, 
at the end of the spring quarter, a very slight academic advan- 


* Pressey, S. L. “Acceleration versus Lock Step,” EpucaTionaL Researcu BuLtetin, 
XXII (February 18, 1943), pp. 29-35. 

* Pressey, S. L., and Combs, Arthur. “Acceleration and the Age of Productivity,” 
EpucaTionaL ResearcH BuLietin, XXII (October 13, 1043), pp. 191-96. 
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tage in favor of the accelerates. But the accelerates in that time 
had gained half a quarter of academic credit on the non- 
accelerated students. Again there appeared to be no damage to 
health or loss of participation in campus activities.° 

A study of 10- women who secured university degrees in 
less than three years is reported in another article. Seven were 
in the upper decile in the Ohio College Association test of gen- 
eral abilities. All of them, at one time or another, did part-time 
work outside of classroom work at least one quarter of the time 
enrolled, while one of them worked during ten of her eleven 
quarters of residence. Five of the ten earned from 3 to 20 
hours of credit by taking proficiency examinations in subjects 
the class periods of which they did not attend. 

Each of these ten women carried an academic load heavier 
than usual for at least one quarter. Five of the ten, at gradua- 
tion, were elected to one or more honorary scholastic or pro- 
fessional societies. Again there was no indication of damage to 
health or lessened participation in campus activities.* 


N THE articles and procedures just reviewed, the term accel- 
I eration has been used with various meanings. In some 
instances, it has meant pruning the curriculum and prodding 
the learner. In others, it has meant more complete use of the 
calendar year for academic purposes. In still others, it seems 
to mean taking a heavier load than usual and securing some 
credit by taking proficiency examinations in lieu of classroom 
work. 

In such a situation it always is helpful to revert to the 
original meaning of a term as a point of departure. Such emi- 
nent writers as Cubberley, Reeder, Russell and Judd, and 
Goodwin and Miller all define acceleration as involving the 
accomplishment of an amount of work in less than the usual 
amount of time. 

The fundamental concept in all these definitions is that of 
skipping either time or content or both. A program of accelera- 
tion involving only a more complete use of the summer quarter 
in a four-quarter academic year or of the summer semester in a 
three-semester year is really not acceleration in the fundamental 


* Petersen, Kenneth M. “An Experiment in Selective Acceleration,” EDUCATIONAL 
Researcu Butretin, XXII (November 10, 1943), pp. 211-16. 

*Flesher, Marie A. “A College Degree in Less Than Three Years,” EpucaTIONAL 
Researcu Butcetin, XXIII (September 20, 1944), pp. 157-62. 
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meaning of the term because no skipping is necessarily involved. 
This point is important and will be discussed later. Acceleration 
by carrying loads heavier than usual may or may not involve 
skipping. The attainment of credit by the taking of proficiency 
examinations may well involve skipping. Acceleration in mili- 
tary programs of education invariably does. 

Let us consider next the effect of acceleration upon experi- 
ence and the process of experiencing. The importance of these 
factors in the educative process is quite generally conceded. 

Acceleration by means of a four-quarter year instead of the 
customary three-quarter year need not eliminate any of the 
academic experience now characteristic of the four-year pro- 
gram. On the other hand, the summer quarter often is used 
advantageously to extend experiential background. Sometimes 
this is purely an affair of the individual student who sees a need 
to extend his horizons and the summer quarter as an oppor- 
tunity to do it. Certain curriculums of teacher-education require, 
though not always with academic credit, certain field experi- 
ences of their students during the summer quarter. For instance, 
prior to the war, a program of teacher education at Ohio State 
University contemplated community contacts of various sorts 
by students during the summer quarter. These contacts could 
be service to a city playground, a hospital, a juvenile court, a 
conservation program, or even industrial employment. Several 
weeks of service were required also in a school of the student’s 
own choosing prior to the opening of the autumn quarter at 
the University. 


USHED a step further, the situation becomes defined still 

more boldly. In all programs of acceleration described 
herein, the accelerates have been chosen from those in the upper 
levels of intelligence and physical stamina. These are they who 
are most educable, presumably, and who are able to profit most 
from experiences. Moreover, they are the ones who are poten- 
tially most self-directive and responsible in situations like those 
described in the three preceding paragraphs. The absence of 
such opportunities for extending horizons and enriching back- 
grounds should be considered most carefully. It would seem 
that for those who have the evident ability to profit from field 
experiences, educational programs should provide more, not 
fewer, opportunities for productive experiencing. 
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The danger involved in the high compression of curricu- 
lums characteristic of some forms of acceleration may be illus- 
trated by an anecdote. One of the teachers on our staff who 
entered military service was thrown in contact with several 
young men who had just emerged from some of the accelerated 
curriculums of military training. He remarked that although 
these young men were quite able and at home in their scientific 
work and competent in the manipulation of formulas, they were 
lacking sadly in the interests and attitudes that should be char- 
acteristic of young men of their mental caliber. “Putting things 
in a nutshell,” said this teacher, “seems only to produce another 
nut with a doubtful inside.” 


wea of educational acceleration are disposed to align 
themselves with current concepts of graduation and certifi- 
cation on the basis of a predetermined accumulation of required 
and acceptable credits. Accumulating these credits and meeting 
requirements in less than the usual amount of time is the 
fundamental purpose of acceleration. Excerpts such as the fol- 
lowing are characteristic of the various aspects of acceleration: 
“These young people need to take the same conventional time 
to complete essentially the same educational program” and “in 
two quarters the accelerates, however, had gained an average 
of 8 hours—half a quarter credit.” 

Furthermore, the extensive use of proficiency examinations 
for the obtaining of academic credit indicates a disposition to 
regard the factual content of a course as the only outcome neces- 
sary for consideration. Granted that many classroom recitations 
are merely re-citations of facts and figures, it is also true that 
good recitations are stimulating and enriching, with a tendency 
to temper and modify wholesomely the viewpoints of all con- 
cerned through the interaction of mind on mind. 

Currently there is a growing disposition to discount teacher 
certification based solely on credits accumulated. There is little 
correlation between academic success in college and classroom 
success in teaching. “Certification requirements should be so 
developed as to secure for our schools, teachers who are max- 
imally competent as educated persons and continually disposed 
to grow in understanding and use of the basic cultural achieve- 
ments of mankind.” Accelerated programs provide oppor- 


® Patterson, Allen D. “Teacher Certification—Credits or Competencies.” Epuca- 
TIONAL ReseaRcu Butcetin, XXIII (December 13, 1944), p. 235. 
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tunity for certain students to meet fixed requirements more 
quickly than usual; whether they provide opportunity and 
stimulation for optimal experiencing for each student is ques- 
tionable. 

Even proponents of acceleration recognize some dangers in 
the areas just discussed. For instance, in the first article re- 
viewed we find this statement: 

. . acceleration should be accomplished not primarily by grade-skipping 
in the public schools or extra courses and vacation-skipping in college. 
Less crude and far more broadly conceived means must be found, which 
foster total development, not simply academic advancement. Later 
papers will describe trials of programs of guidance and acceleration which 
attempt to meet these problems.° 
Yet in each of the succeeding articles, extra courses and vacation- 
skipping (summer quarters) were the principal means of accel- 
eration. There was no “grade-skipping,” but its twin sister, 
credit by proficiency examination, was much in evidence. Em- 
phasis continued to be placed upon quantitative standards of 
attainment rather than upon total development in terms of 
individual capacity. There will indeed be required “less crude 
and far more broadly conceived means” if the student is to eat 
the cake of acceleration and have his academic vacations and 
normal course loads. 


URTHER insight is gained from a statement in the last of 
Biz series of articles: 

. Aconsiderable number of the students in engineering and medicine 
reported no time for leisure reading or exercise, a limited social life, and 
chronic fatigue; unfortunately no pre-war data were available as to the 
extent of such conditions in these difficult professional curriculums before 
the war. In other colleges, careful comparative data indicate that stu- 
dents selected as of good ability and general adjustment can complete 
four-year curriculums in three years.’ 

Many persons will question why one curriculum is so replete 
with essential experiences that four years is the minimum time 
in which it can be completed acceptably, whereas others can 
frequently be completed in three years or less. For instance, 
the College of Engineering, Ohio State University, is finding 
even four years inadequate to produce a person who is compe- 
tent technically and at the same time well adjusted socially. 


® See Footnote 1, p. 35. 


7 Pressey, S. L. ‘Educational Acceleration,” EpucaTionaL REsEARCH BuLLeETIN, 
XXIII (October 18, 1944), p. 189. 
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Are the areas of the arts and sciences, of. education, of com- 
merce, relatively so devoid of essential and enriching experi- 
ences? Is it not as difficult to attain proficiency in human 
engineering as in mechanical or electrical? Perhaps our stand- 
ards of achievement in some areas have not been elevated to 
the heights they merit. If so, the answer is extension and 
enrichment of the curriculums, not acceleration. On this point, 
Reavis and Judd state that data indicating successful operation 
of accelerative programs “may be interpreted either as evidence 
of the laxness with which the curriculum is organized or as 
evidence of the repair powers of the intellectual mechanism 
of the superior pupil.” 

An essential factor in any program of acceleration is ade- 
quate motivation. In wartime, the pressures and urges to com- 
plete preliminary preparation quickly in order to engage in 
productive effort of one sort or another seem to be sufficient 
to sustain accelerated programs. Whether, in normal times, 
adequate motivation can be found without resort to artificiality 
with its attendant undesirable results is problematical. 

The data of the studies reviewed herein indicate that 
accelerative programs were reasonably popular among the accel- 
erates. Contra, it is significant to note that a poll of 4,000 
college students conducted recently by the College Publicity 
Association and reported in the New York Times indicates an 
overwhelming majority against the continuance of wartime 
accelerated programs in peacetime. 

Time alone will determine whether or not accelerated pro- 
grams will become characteristic of American education. As 
with many other proposals, it may be that the greatest contri- 


bution will be the by-products. [Vol. XXIV, No. 5] 
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ATA based on a study made by the United States Office of 
Education of more than 7,500,000 Army officers and 
enlisted men indicate that probably about 1,000,000 of a veteran 
population which is expected to be between 14 and 15 million 
men and women, expect to return to businesses of their own; 
850,000 plan farms of their own; 750,000 plan for government 
careers; the remaining four-fifths plan to enter the professions, 

business or industry as employees, and the armed services. 
® Russell, John Dale, and Judd, Charles H. The American Education System, p. 249. 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 





The Thirty Schools Five Years After 


HE Ejight-Year Study carried on by the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of the Progressive 


Education Association was an important milestone in 
the history of secondary education in this country. The thirty 
participating schools were selected on the basis of their dissatis- 
faction with the work they were doing and their eagerness to 
experiment with more effective educational procedures. Through 
the co-operation of practically all accredited colleges and uni- 
versities, their graduates seeking admission to college from 
1936 to 1939 were freed from ordinary course and unit require- 
ments. The schools were thus free to experiment without fear 
so far as college entrance was concerned. They were stimulated 
and assisted by the staff of the Study to experiment boldly, and 
in many cases did so. The follow-up study of 1,475 graduates, 
who were attending 25 colleges and universities, showed that 
they did “a somewhat better job than the comparison group, 
whether success is judged by college standards, by the students’ 
contemporaries, or by the individual students.” By their own 
reports, the participating schools, or at least those members of 
their staffs who were most closely identified with the study, 
were well satisfied with the results, and desired to continue 
work along the same general lines. 

Five years have elapsed since the conclusion of the study. 
What is the status of the thirty schools today with respect to 
their educational programs? Have they continued along the 
lines they were following during the eight years, or have they 
lapsed back toward more conservative practices? Rumor has it 
that, in many cases, there has been a good deal of recession. If 
this be true, is it due to pressure from the colleges, community 
suspicion of new things, changes in staffs, lack of stimulation 
from participating in a nation-wide, highly publicized study, the 
natural reaction following a period of enthusiastic effort, or 
other factors? 

We need a study to discover the answers to these and related 
questions. It would furnish data important not only for stu- 
dents of secondary education but also for all interested in social 
progress. R. H. E. 
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Jackson, Sipney L. America’s Struggle for Free Schools: Social Tension and 
Education in New England and New York, 1827-42. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. viiit++-276 pp. 

The purpose of the author was “to learn what he could of the social 
meaning of the Common School Revival . . . , to dissect the idea of educa- 
tion, to find out what men thought about it, why they concerned themselves 
with it, why—probably—they voted for or against free public schools.” The 
method was to examine the records of the period—governors’ messages, ora- 
tions, almanacs, newspapers, religious and secular periodicals, books on phi- 
losophy and education, college addresses, textbooks, and so on—and analyze 
them in terms of politico-economic interest groups. The ideas of the intel- 
lectual leadership are presented in Part One, those of educators in Part Two, 
the philosophy of organized education in Part Three, the ideas of rural publi- 
cists in Part Four, and the labor and city protest movement in Part Five. 

The author concludes that the reason the common school revival began on 
a large scale in 1837, rather than earlier or later, was “the socio-political crisis 
of 1834-37.” The panic and depression “helped maintain the tension between 
the intellectual leadership and the labor-city protest movement,” widened the 
gulf between rural publicists and the commercial and industrial capitalists, and 
led to the more vigorous promotion of scientific soil conservation “‘as a means 
of keeping farmers in the East and on the land.” 

In a task of enormous complexity, the author has shown great diligence: 
the bibliography, in abridged form, covers 33 pages, and the references, 61 
pages. The professional student of educational and social history will find that 
this monograph throws much light on the common school revival. 

R. H. EckELBERRY 





Neti, A. S. The Problem Teacher. New York: International University 
Press, 1944. 161 pp. 

The author of this book is well known as a leader of the extreme left in 
education. He is not, however, a mere theorist; for some eighteen years he 
has been headmaster of the Summerhill School in England. This book is an 
exposition of his whole educational theory rather than of the topic indicated 
by the title. He believes that a socialistic, rather than a capitalistic, society is 
necessary if teachers are to become self-respecting and respected members of 
society, and children are to be educated for freedom. Children should be kept 
at home until three or four years of age and then sent to a coeducational 
boarding school. The school should be concerned primarily with educating 
the emotions rather than the intellect. While instruction in subject-matter 
should be offered, students should be perfectly free to attend class or to stay 
away as they choose. “Believe me, and I speak from long experience, if you 
educate the emotions the intellect will look after itself” (page 133). 

The most important qualification for a teacher is a sympathetic attitude 
toward children. This attitude “must be non-moral. . . . A moral attitude 
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judges and condemns. In a teacher such an attitude is fatal”’ (page 52). “The 
art of teaching is the art of leaving children alone” (page 53). The next 
most important qualification of a teacher is a knowledge of child psychology. 
To secure such knowledge the teacher must learn from all schools. Freud and 
Reich are among the great contributors to this science. 

R. H. EckELBERRY 


Rapaport, Davip. Emotions and Memory. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1942. ix-++282 pp. (Menninger Clinic Monograph Series, No. 2) 
Structured like the historical introduction of a doctoral dissertation, this 
monograph is differentiated by its range and by the scholarly maturity of its 
treatment. The findings of theoretical and experimental psychology, psycho- 
analysis, and psychopathology have been correlated and reinterpreted. It is 
not a popular book, though it is clearly written. It is rather a book which 

every serious student of the subject should read and digest. H.B.E 

; NGLISH 


Stronc, Epwarp K., Jr. Vocational Interests of Men and Women. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1943. xxix-+-746 pp. 

In this volume, Strong substantially summarizes the researches and results 
of nearly twenty-five years devoted to the study of the vocational interests of 
men and women. The author reports not only his own efforts and investiga- 
tions, but rather liberally recognizes those of others carried on concurrently. A 
brief consideration of the theory of interests and attitudes is followed by 
descriptions of the techniques by means of which theory is tested and sub- 
stantiated. The presentation is well organized to meet the needs both of those 
readers who want only summaries of findings and of those who are interested 
in the technicalities of statistical research employed. 

Contributions to vocational guidance are many and significant. Thus, the 
author has performed a genuine service by centering attention upon vocations 
as men at work, rather than upon vocations as abstractions. Again, by way of 
example, by use of the I.M. (interest maturity) scale he has shown that atti- 
tudes change comparatively little after the age of fifteen—thus challenging the 
school and the home to minimize national antagonisms and racial prejudices 
early in life, if it is to be successfully done at all. Yet, by the same instrument, 
attention is directed to the need for guidance throughout the adult years, a 
service thus far seriously neglected by the school. On the whole, one is not 
likely to overestimate the importance of this volume both to education and to 


uidance. 
§ Wi.uiaM H. Stone 


RoBerts, KATHERINE E., anp FLEMING, Virainia V. Persistence and Change 
in Personality Patterns. Washington, D.C.: National Research Council, 
1943. vii+-206 pp. (Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Vol. VIII, No. 3) 

The Advisory Service of the Merrill-Palmer School is organized for pre- 
parental and parent education and for research in parent-child relationships. 
The authors of this monograph have made a careful analysis of the material 
having to do with personality traits and attitudes found in the case records of 
twenty-five women who had graduated from college between 1922 and 1934. 
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These women, twenty married and five single, had maintained contact with 
this Advisory Service for a median time of four years, and the average case 
record, if printed, would make a book of some three hundred pages. The use 
of excerpts from these case records of all passages that had any direct or implied 
bearing on the traits and attitudes studied, reduced the volume of this book 
and facilitated analysis. 

If this analysis showed that a given trait or attitude appeared consistently 
as positive or negative during each of three age-periods, pre-college, college, 
and postcollege, it was considered to have been persistent. All of the women 
showed both persistence and fluctuation of traits, and many of the attitudes 
showed both persistence and fluctuation in different individuals. Persistence 
of traits was more in evidence in these women than fluctuation, and there was 
a tendency for traits to show more persistence than fluctuation. 

These generalizations do not offer the parent or teacher any certain 
assurance in regard to the persistence of any particular trait or attitude in any 
individual child whom they are interested in developing. They do, however, 
indicate that conscientious parents and teachers have the odds in their favor. 


Francis N. MAaAxFiELD 


Norserc, KennetH D. American Democracy and Secondary Education. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. vi-+-130 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
886) 

This is a study of certain dominant tendencies and conceptions of second- 
ary education. One of the important statements made is that the maximum 
enrollment of students in public high schools was reached during a period in 
which opportunity for participation in the actual life of the community was 
excluded. 

The progressive movement in education is viewed by the author as 
a worthy attempt to deal more directly with experience. The lack of oppor- 
tunity for participation in the life of the community gave impetus to the 
“core curriculum” and to a general feeling that the subject organization 
of the high-school program is too often removed from experience. 

While not agreeing with the “essentialists’” position, the writer believes 
that there is some justification for their criticism that the progressive “experi- 
ence curriculum” falls short of the ideal for which it was intended. Some- 
what apart from the essentialists’ reasoning, however, Norberg seems to account 
for this seeming unreality of the “core” by again pointing to the actual exclu- 
sion of the youth from participation in community life which would be 
educative. 

His solution to this problem lies in a plan for gradual induction of youth 
into community life by providing opportunity to participate increasingly in 
its work and living. The “core” of his educational program would take on 
reality because it would deal directly with the problems students encounter as 
they share the industrial growth of the community of which they are truly a 
part. He does not discuss the problem of how such a program would be 
administered. 

The book is readable. The writing is refreshingly free from the educa- 
tional verbiage which so often obscures the real opinions of the writer. This 
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author states clearly what he considers to be points of weakness in progressive 
education and in the essentialist point of view. He concludes with the state- 


ment of a program which is already receiving the serious consideration of 


educational leaders. 
Joun A. RamMsEYER 


AMERICAN CouNcIL on EpucaTion, CoMMITTEE oN Motion Pictures IN 
Epucation. Selected Educational Motion Pictures. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1942. viii-+-372 pp. 

This encyclopaedia of educational films contains a terse and critical review 
of 500 educational films which have been reported by teachers as valuable to 
them in their work. Only those films were included which were reported as 
effective in the curriculum by at least five teachers, had a wide range of useful- 
ness, were nationally available, and conformed to minimum technical standards. 

Reports on films were secured from schools and colleges. About 5,500 
teachers’ judgments and 12,000 students’ judgments were collected and used 


in this process. A twenty-page index gives an excellent analysis of the content 
of these 500 films. 
> Epcar Date 


Freup, ANNA, AND BuritincHaM, Dorotuy T. Infants without Families: 
the Case for and against Residential Nurseries. New York: International 
University Press, 1944. 128 pp. 

This is a study of the educational work in three houses of the Hampstead 
Nursery in England where an attempt is made to “re-establish for the children 
what they have lost: the security of a stable home with its opportunities for 
individual development” (page 7). The authors conclude from their obser- 
vations that some phases of development in these children are as good as are 
those of children brought up in a normal family background. Good eating 
habits, for instance, are established more easily in the nursery group than 
among children living in family groups. However, in those developmental 
phases in which “the emotional tie to the mother or to the family is the 
mainspring of development” (page 26) the institutional child is at a disad- 
vantage. He invents his own father- and mother-figures, but these do not and 
cannot exercise the same functions as do real parents. A grown-up in the 
nursery serves as a parent substitute for the child, and, if the relationship is 
permanent and close, the institutional child may develop into an independent 
“moral and social being” (page 126). However, if the grown-ups in the 
nursery change too often, or if they are incapable of strong, personal attach- 
ment to the children, the children grow up definitely handicapped in their 
moral and social development. 

The authors conclude that whether or not residential nurseries will con- 
tinue after the war will depend on social and economic factors rather than on 
the psychological requirements of children. For the best development of chil- 


dren, individual home and family units are needed. ‘ 
’ AmaiE K. NELson 





“> NEW TESTS & 


HERE has probably never been a period in the history of 
American education when there has been such widespread 
allegiance to the development of critical thinking as at the pres- 
ent time. General approval of this outcome as one of the desir- 
able objectives of secondary education has led both administra- 
tors and teachers to be sure that it is included in any statement of 
purposes for which they are responsible, even though their 
allegiance to this outcome is all too frequently not reflected by 
any continued or persistent effort to measure the extent to which 
it is achieved. Watson-Glaser Tests of Critical Thinking, the 
purpose of which is to measure one’s ability to think critically 
and reason logically concerning the variety of problems which 
confront every citizen of a democracy, will be welcomed by all 
who are interested in the development of this important 
ability. Following an extensive period of research and experi- 
mentation, two series of tests were prepared, one concerned with 
“Discrimination in Reasoning” and the other with “Logical 
Reasoning.” Each series contains four tests with the following 
titles: The tests included in Battery I are called Generaliza- 
tions, Inferences, Discrimination of Arguments, Recognition of 
Assumptions; those of Battery II are titled General Logical 
Reasoning, What Do You Think?, Survey of Opinions, Applied 
Logical Reasoning. Together, the two series provide a helpful 
and effective means of measuring abilities which are today so 
essential to competent citizenship. While they relate directly 
to the stated objectives of teachers in various subject-matter 
fields, they are particularly suitable for evaluating the extent 
to which the ability to think has been achieved throughout the 
school program to which all subject-matters contribute. If they 
are not used for this purpose, teachers of such subjects as social 
studies, mathematics, and science will find them useful. They 
are probably best suited for students on the senior—high school 
level. 
These batteries of tests were prepared by Godwin Watson 
and Edward Maynard Glaser. They are published and dis- 
tributed by the World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 
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oo has been defined as “the science of necessary 

relations” and during the last quarter of a century the 
implications of this definition have received increasing emphasis 
by teachers in this field. To think at all is to think in terms of 
relationships and to recognize the relations between the ele- 
ments in any given situation and to be able to express these 
relationships in such a manner that they can be analyzed and 
studied is the essence of problem solving. The many teachers 
of mathematics who have paid verbal allegiance to this desirable 
outcome with little if any success in measuring the extent to 
which it has been achieved will welcome the Foust-Schorling 
Test of Functional Thinking in Mathematics. The purpose 
of this test, according to the authors, is “to meet the 
need for a scientific measure of the power to deal with math- 
ematical relationships independent of computational facility.” 
To this end, the 80 test items have been so constructed as to 
reduce computational and manipulative skills to a minimum. 
The relationships included are expressed by means of formulas, 
tables of values, graphs, verbal statements, and equations, and 
valid responses depend almost entirely on an understanding of 
the nature of the relationship involved. Familiarity with the 
technical vocabulary of elementary mathematics is assumed and 
because of this the test is hardly suitable for use below the 
ninth grade. Two forms are available. The test has been 
standardized nationally and the Manual of Directions includes 
a table showing the “grade percentiles corresponding to total 
number right” by means of which it is possible to evaluate the 
individual achievement of a given student in terms of the 
national population for the given grade. All teachers of math- 
ematics who wish to increase the power of their students to 
handle relationships will find this test helpful in measuring the 
extent to which they are achieving this purpose. 

The authors of this test are Judson W. Foust, Central 
Michigan College of Education, and Ralph Schorling, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The tests are published and distributed by 
the World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 

Harotp P. Fawcett 








